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SONGS AND STORIES. 

WHO KILLED COCK ROBIN? 

Who killed Cock Robin? 
"I," said the sparrow, 
"With my bow and arrow." 

Who saw him die? 
"I," said the fly, 
"With my little eye." 

Who caught his blood ? 
"I," said the fish, 
"With my little dish." 

Who'll make his shroud ? 
" I," said the beetle, 
"With my thread and needle." 

Who'll dig his grave? 
"I," said the owl, 
"With my spade and trowel." 

Who'll carry him to the grave? 
"I," said the kite, 
"If it's not in the night." 
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BURIAL OF COCK ROBIN. 
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Who'll carry the link? 
"I," said the linnet; 
"I'll fetch it in a minute," 

Who'll be chief mourner? 
"I," said the dove, 
"For I mourn for my love." 

Who'll sing a psalm? 
"I," ^i^the thrush, 
As he sat in a bush. 

Who'll be the parson? 
"I," said the rook, 
" With my little book." 

Who'll be the clerk? 
"I," said the lark, 
"If it's not in the dark." 

Who'll toll the bell ? 
* I," said the bull, 
"Because I can pull" 

All the birds of the air 
Pell sighing and sobbing 

When they heard the bell toll 
For poor Cock Robin. 
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ROBIN AND PUSSY. 



Little Eobin Redbreast 

Sat upon a tree; 
Up went Pussy Cat, 

And down went he; 
Down came Pussy Cat, 

Away Robin ran; 
Says little Robin Redbreast, 

"Catch me if you can." 
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Little Eobin Redbreast 

Jumped upon a wall ; 
Pussy Cat jumped after him, 

And almost got a fall. 
Little Robin chirped and sang; 

What did Pussy say? 
Pussy Cat said, " Mew ! " 

And Robin hopped away. 



THE TOAD AND THE FROG. 

" Croak ! " said the todd, " I'm hungry, I think ; 

To-day I've had nothing to eat or to drink; 

I'll crawl to a garden, and jump through the 

pales, 
And there I'll dine nieely on slugs and on 

snails." 

" Ho, ho ! " said the frog, " is that what you 

mean? 
Then I'll hop away to the next meadow stream ; 
There I will drink, and eat worms and slugs, 

too, 
And then I shall have a good dinner like you." 
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MINNIE AND WINNIE. 



Minnie and Winnie 

Slept in a shell. 
Sleep, little ladies! 

And they slept well. 

Pink was the shell within, 

Silver without; 
Sounds of the great sea 

Wandered about. 

Sleep, little ladies! 

Wake not soon! 
Echo on echo 

Dies to the moon. 

Two bright stars 

Peeped into the shell. 

a What are they dreaming of ? 
Who can tell?" 

Started a green linnet 

Out of the croft; 
Wake, little ladies! 

The sun is aloft. 

Tennyson. 
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THE OLD MAN AND HIS GRANDSON. 

There was once a veiy old man who had become 
almosf blind and deaf ; he was so weak that when 
he sat at table he could hardly hold the spoon, 
and he let his broth ri*n out of his mouth or 
spill upon the table-cloth. 

His son and his son's wife were disgusted at this,, 
so they made the old grandfather sit in the corner 
behind the stove. What food they gave him, and 
it was very little indeed, was put in an earthen 
bowl. Before long the bowl fell from his trembling 
hands to the floor and broke. When the young 
wife scolded, the old man only sighed. A cheap 
wooden bowl was then bought for him, and he had 
to eat out of this. 

One day, the father and mother noticed that 
their little son was gathering and putting away 
some pieces of wood which lay on the ground. 

" What are you doing ? " asked the father. 

"Oh, I am saving this wood to make a trough 
for father and mother to eat out of when I am 
big ! " 

The parents looked at each other for a moment,* 
and then burst into tears. They at once took the 
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old grandfather to the table, and from that time 
they always let him eat with them, and treated him 
with the greatest kindness. 



THE BLIND BOY. 

Oh, say what is that thing called light, 

Which I must ne'er enjoy? 
What are the blessings of the sight? 

Oh, tell your poor blind boy ! 

You talk of wondrous things you see, 
You say the sun shines bright; 

I feel him warm, but how can he 
Or make it day or night? 

My day or night myself I make 

Whene'er I sleep or play; 
And could I ever keep awake, 

With me 'twere always day. 

With heavy sighs I often hear 
You mourn my hapless woe ; 

But sure with patience I can bear 
A loss I ne'er can know. 
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Then let not what I cannot have 

My cheer of mind destroy; 
While thus I sing, I am a king, 

Although a poor blind boy. 

COLLET ClBBEB. 



HIS ALMS. 



Here, here I live, 
And somewhat give 
Of what I have 
To those who crave, 
Little or much, 
My alms is such; 
But if my deal 
Of oil and meal 
Shall fuller grow, 
More I'll bestow; 
Meantime be it 
E'en but a bit, 
Or else a crumb, 
The scrip hath some. 



Robert Herrick. 
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BUYING A HOUSE. 



There once lived a man who was so good to 
the poor that he fed many of them every day, and 
then sent them on their way with a gift of money. 

His wife, who was very frugal, did not like this, 
and she often scolded her husband for wasting his 
money on worthless persons, as she called them. 

Having saved up quite a sum, she brought it out 
one day and gave it to her husband. \* Here," said 
she, " is what I have laid up out of what you have 
given me these many years. Take it, and buy with 
it a house and a little land, so that when God calls 
you away, after you have wasted all your earnings, 
I may have something to live on." 

The man took the money and said that he would 
buy a house that would last forever. 

Having changed the money into small coin, he 
gave so freely to the poor, that in a few days not 
a penny was left. 

The poor woman thought that all this time her 
husband was looking for a house and some land. 
Getting tired of waiting, she said one day: 

" I would like to know, good husband, where the 
house is that you have been trying to buy with my 
money." 
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<l Oh, good wife," said he, " when you gave me the 
money which you had saved out of what I gave 
you for the support of the house, I thought of the 
many hungry persons that your great care enabled 
me to feed. All your money has been spent in 
helping the poor. The house which you wanted 
me to buy, you could live in for but a short time ; 
but the house which I have bought will last you 
forever, for it is in heaven." 



LULLABY. 

Sweet and low, sweet and low, 

Wind of the western sea, 
Low, low, breathe and blow, 

Wind of the western sea ! 
Over the rolling waters go, 
Come from the dying moon, and blow, 

Blow him again to me ; 
\Vhile my little one, while my pretty one, sleeps. 

Sleep and rest, sleep and rest, 
Father will come to thee soon ; 

Rest, rest, on mother's breast, 
Father will come to thee soon; 
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Father will come to his babe in the nest, 
Silver sails all out of the west 
Under the silver moon; 
Sleep, my little one, sleep, my pretty one, sleep. 

Tennyson. * 




QUEEN MAB. 

A little fairy comes at night; 

Her eyes are blue, her hair is brown, 
With silver spots upon her wings, 

And from the moon she flutters down. 
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She has a little silver wand, 

And when a good child goes to bed, » 

She waves her wand from right to left. 

And makes a circle round its head. 

And then it dreams of pleasant things — 
Of fountains filled with fairy fish, 

And trees that bear delicious fruit, 
And bow their branches at a wish; 

Of arbors filled with dainty scents 
From lovely flowers that never fade, 

Bright flies that glitter in the sun, 
And. glow-worms shining* in the shade; 

And talking birds with gifted tongues 
For singing songs and telling tales, 

And pretty dwarfs to show the way 
Through fairy hills and fairy dales. 

But when a bad child goes to bed, 

From left to right she weaves her rings, 

And then it dreams all through the night 
Of only ugly, horrid things. 

Then lions come with glaring eyes, 
And tigers growl — a dreadful noise; 

And ogres draw their cruel knives, 
To shed the blood of girls and boys. 
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Then stormy waves rush on to drown, 
Or raging flames come scorching round; 

Fierce dragons hover in the air, 

And serpents crawl along the ground. 

Then wicked children wake and weep, 
And wish the long black gloom away; 

But good ones love the dark, and find 
The night as pleasant as the day. 

Thomas Hood. 

THE BIRDS. 

Who taught you to sing, 

My sweet, pretty birds ? 

" It was God," said a lark, 

As he rose from the earth: 

"He painted our wings, . « 

He gave us our voice, 
He finds us our food, 

He bids us rejoice." 

Mrs. Sigottrney. 

THE STOLEN CORN. 

There was once a steward who made a practice 
of bringing home every evening a pocketful of 
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corn which he had stolen from his master's barn 
during the day. 

By this means he had gathered enough grain to 
sow an acre of ground, when sowing-time came. 
The corn grew, and looked well — better, indeed, 
than any other crop on his farm. 

At harvest-time, the corn was full in the ear and 
quite ripe. So the steward engaged the reapers, 
thinking how little the grain had cost him, and 
how much it would bring. 

The evening before his acre was to be reaped, he 
walked out to view it, as it waved backward and 
forward under the gentle summer wind which 
rustled among the bending ears, bathed in the sil- 
very moonlight. But the moon became dark, and 
looking up the steward saw a flock of crows hover- 
ing over his cornfield in great numbers. He 
shouted loud and long, but the crows were not to 
be scared away. He saw crow after crow descend, 
and fly away, each with a stalk in his claw. 

This vexed him greatly. " But," thought he, 
" let the crows do their worst to-night, a good crop 
must remain for me, since by to-morrow's sunset all 
will be cut down." 

In this, however, he was wrong, for when the 
reapers came to the field the next morning, not a 
stalk remained ; every one had been taken across 
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the river during the night, and placed in the barn 
of the man from whom the steward had stolen the 
grain. 

It is said that, while the crows worked, they were 
heard singing : 

" Is it right that a man should rob his master ? 
Let us hurry along, then, faster and faster." 

The steward never dared to steal again, seeing 
that no good came of what he had stolen. 

BED IN SUMMER 

In winter I get up at night, 
And dress by yellow candle-light. 
Iu summer, quite the other way, 
I have to go to bed by day. 

I have to go to bed and see 
The birds still hopping on the tree, 
Or hear the grown-up people's feet 
Still going past me in the street. 

And does it not seem hard to you, 
When all the sky is clear and blue, 
And I should like so much to play, 
To have to go to bed by day? 

Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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THE WOLF AND THE DOG. 

A lean, hungry wolf and a plump, well-fed 
watch-dog chanced to meet one night in the clear 
moonshine. 

After the usual greetings had been passed, the 
wolf said : " How fat and sleek you look, my 
friend ! Your food agrees with you, and you must 
surely have enough of it. Tell me how you manage 
to live so well." 

" You might live as well as I, if you would do as 
' I do," said the dog. 

" How is that ? " asked the wolf. 

"Watch the house at night, and keep off the 
thieves," replied the dog. 

"That's easy enough," returned the wolf; "I 
have a hard time of it now, and I would do almost 
anything to have a warm roof over my head and 
plenty to eat. Just let me go with you." 

Then they went on r till all at once the wolf saw 
a mark round the dog's neck. He was so curious 
about the mark that he could not help asking what 
it was. 

"It's nothing to speak of," said the dog. "Per- 
haps the collar by which I am tied sometimes " 

" Tied ! " exclaimed the wolf. " You don't mean 
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to tell me that you are sometimes tied, and cannot 
go where you please, do you ? " * 

" Well, the fact is, as you may know, that I am 
looked upon as a fierce fellow, so I am tied up in 
the day time. But at night I roam about wherever 
I please. I have a good time, you may be sure. 
The master gives me the nicest bits off his own 
plate, the children and servants pet me, and I do 
nothing but eat and sleep all day. Then at night I 
am set free. But where are you going, my friend ? " 

" Oh, I am going to my poor home ; so good 
night to you. You may enjoy your fine life alone. 
I would rather live on a crust and remain free, 
than live like a prince and wear chains." 

LITTLE PUSS. 

Sleek coat, eyes of fire, 
Four paws that never tire, 
That's puss. 

Ways playful, tail on high, 
Twisting often toward the sky, 
That's puss. 

In the larder, stealing meat, 
Patter, patter, little feet, 
That's puss. 
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After ball, reel, or string, 
Wild as any living thing, 
That's puss. 

Round and round, chasing tail, 
Fast as any postal mail, 
That's puss. 

Curled up, like a ball, 
On the door-mat in the hall, 
That's puss. 
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Purring loud on missis' lap, 
Having toast, then a nap, 
That's puss. 

Black as night, with talons long, 
Scratching, which is very wrong, 
That's puss. 

From a saucer lapping milk, 

Soft, as soft as washing silk, 

That's puss. 

Rolling on the dewy grass, 
Getting wet all in a mass, 
That's puss. 

Climbing tree and catching bird, 
Little twitter nevermorje heard, 
That's puss. 

Killing fly, rat, or mouse, 
As it runs about the house, 
That's puss. 

Pet of missis, " Itte mite," 
Never must be out of sight, 
That's "puss. 

Anonymous. 
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THE CAT AND THE MOUSE. 

The cat and the mouse 
Played in the malt-house. 
The cat bit the mouse's tail off. 

" Pray, puss, 'give me my tail again." 

" No," says the cat, " I'll not give you your tail 

again till you go to the cow and fetch me some 

milk" 

First she leaped, and* then she ran. 

Till she came to the cow, and thus began : 

" Pray, cow, give me some milk that I may give 
to the cat, so she may give me my tail again." 

" No," said the cow, " I will give you no milk till 
you go to the farmer and get me some hay." 

First she leaped, and then she ran, 

Till she came to the farmer, and thus began : 

" Pray, farmer, give me some hay that I may give 
to the cow, so she may give me some milk that I may 
give to the' cat, so she may give me my tail again." 

"No," says the farmer, " Til give you no hay till 
you go to the butcher and fetch me some meat." 
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First she leaped, and then she ran, 

Till she came to the butcher, and thus began: 

"Pray, butcher, give me some meat that I may 
give to the farmer, so he may give me some hay 
that I may give to the cow, so she may give me 
sonie milk that I may give to the cat, so she may 
give me my tail again." 

" No," said the butcher, " I'll give you no meat 
till you go to the baker and fetch me some bread." 

First she leaped, and then she ran, 

Till she came to the baker, and thus began : 

" Pray, baker, give me some bread that I may give 
to the butcher, so he may give me some meat that I 
may give to the farmer, so he may give me some 
hay that I may give to the cow, so she may give me 
some milk that I may give to the cat, so she may 
give me my tail again." 

" Yes," said the baker, " I'll give you some bread, 
But if you eat my meal, I'll cut off your head." 

The baker gave the mouse bread, which she 
brought to the butcher ; the butcher gave the mouse 
meat, which she brought to the farmer ; the farmer 
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gave the mouse hay, which she brought to the cow ; 
the cow gave the mouse milk, which she brought to 
the cat; and the cat gave to the mouse her tail 
again. 



A FINE SONG. 

" Bow-wow ! " says the dog ; 

" Mew, mew ! " says the cat ; 
" Grunt, grunt ! " goes the hog ; 

And " Squeak ! " goes the rat. 

" Tu-whoo ! " says the owl ; 

" Caw, caw ! " says the crow ; 
" Quack, quack ! " says the duck ; 

And what sparrows say, you know. 

So with sparrows and owls, 

With rats and with dogs, 
With ducks and with crows, 

With cats and with hogs, 

A fine song I've made 

To please you, my dear; 
And if it's well sung, 

'Twill be charming to hear. 
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THE STRAW, THE COAL, AND THE 
BEAN. 

While some beans were being emptied into the 
pot to be cooked for dinner, one of them fell to the 
floor beside a straw which lay there. Soon a burn- 
ing coal leaped from the fire and joined them. 

The straw spoke first, and said, " Where do you 
both come from ? " 

The coal replied : " I sprang out of the fire to 
save my life; for, if I had not done so, I should 
have been burnt to ashes." 

The bean said : " I, too, have come off with a 
whole skin; but if the cook had got me into the 
pot, I should have been made into broth, like my 
comrades." 

" I should have fared no better," said the straw. 
" Sixty of my brothers have gone up in fire and 
smoke." 

" Well, what are we to do now ? " asked the coal. 

" I think," replied the bean, " that, as we have all 
had such a narrow escape, we should become good 
friends and keep together. Let us travel on and 
see the world." 

The two others agreed to this, and they set out 
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on their way. Soon they came to a little brook, 
and, as there was no bridge or plank, they did not 
know how to get across. The straw hit on a good 
idea, and said, "I will lay myself straight across, 
and you can walk over me as on a bridge." 

When she had done this, the coal stepped boldly 
on the newly made bridge. Reaching the middle, 
and hearing the rushing of the water beneath her, 
she became afraid to go farther, and stood still. 
Then the straw began to burn, and, breaking in 
two, fell into the stream. The coal slipped into the 
water at the same time, and with a hissing sound 
sank to the bottom. 

The bean, who had remained on the shore, could 
not help laughing at the misfortune of her com- 
panions. She was unable to stop, but laughed so 
heartily that she burst. It would have been all 
over with her also, had not a tailor, who was pass- 
ing by, sat down to rest by the brook. Seeing the 
plight the bean was in, he took pity on her, took 
out his needle and thread, and sewed her together. 
The bean thanked him for his kindness ; but, as the 
tailor used black thread, all beans since then have 
had a black seam. 
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UP HILL. 

Does the road wind up hill all the way ? 

Yes, to the very end. 
Will the day's journey take the whole long day ? 
From mom to night, my friend. 

But is there for the night a resting-place — 
A roof for when the slow dark hours begin ? 

May not the darkness hide it from my face? 
You cannot miss that inn. 

Shall I meet other wayfarers at night? 

Those who have gone before. 
Then must I knock, or call when just in sight? 

They tvill not keep you standing at that dooi. 

Shall I find comfort, travel-sore and weak? 

Of labor you shall find the sum. 
Will there be beds for me and all who seek? 

Yea, beds for all who come. 

Christina G. Rossetti. 
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THE THREE BROTHERS. 

There was once a man whose only property was 
the house in which he lived. He had three sons, 
and, as he loved them all alike, he did not know 
to which of them he ought to leave the house after 
his death ; he did not wish it to be sold, because it 
. had been in the family for a great many years. 

At last a plan came into his head, and he said : 

" Go, my sons, into the world ; let each of you 
learn a trade ; and when you all come back, the 
most skilful among you shall have the house." 

The sons were content with this ; and one resolved 
to become a blacksmith, the second a barber, and 
the third a fencing master. They fixed a time when 
they should all return home, and then each went 
his way. 

It chanced that they found skilful masters, who 
taught their trades well. * 

Soon the time came when the young men were 
to return home, and they came back to their father. 
But they did not know how they were to show their 
skill, so the v sat down to talk the matter over. As 
they were tSRffi sitting, a hare came running across 
the field. 

" Ah, ha ! just in time," said the barber. So he 
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took his basin and soap, and made* ready till the 
hare came up. Then he soaped and shaved off the 
whiskers of the hare whilst running at the top of 
his speed, and did not cut his skin or injure a hair 
on his body. 

" Well done," said the father ; " the house will 
be yours unless your brothers can do better than 
that." 

Soon after, up came a coach dashing along at ful^ 
speed. 

" Now you shall see what I can do," said the 
blacksmith. So away he ran after the coach, took 
all four shoes off the feet of one of the horses, and 
put on four new shoes, without stopping him. 

" You are a fine fellow," said the father, " and as 
clever as your brother ; I do not know to which I 
ought to give the house." 

Then the third son said : 

" Father, please let me have my turn." 

As it was beginning to rain, he drew his sword, 
and flourished it backward and forward above his 
head so fast that not a drop fell on him. It rained 
harder and harder, but the sword swung faster and 
faster, and the son was as dry as if he was sitting in 
a house. When the father saw this, he was amazed, 
and said, " This is indeed skill ; the house is yours." 

His brothers were content with this; but, aa 
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they loved one another very much, they could not 
part. They all stayed together in the house, fol- 
lowed their trades, and earned a great deal of 
money. 




THE OLD WOMAN AND HER CAT. 



Theke was an old woman who rode on a broom, 

With a high-gee-ho> gee-humble ; 
And she took her old cat behind for a groom, 

With a bimble, bamble, bumble. 
8 
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They went along till they came to the sky, 

With a high-gee-ho, gee-humble ; 
But the journey so long made them hungry and 
dry, 

With a bimble, bamble, bumble. 

Says Tom, "I can here find nothing to eat," . 

With a high-gee-ho, gee-humble ; 
" So let us go back again, I entreat," 

With a bimble, bamble, bumble. 

The old woman would not go back so soon, 

With a high-gee-ho, gee-humble ; 
For she wanted to visit the Man in the Moon, 

With a bimble, bamble, bumble. 

Says Tom, "I'll go back by myself to our house," 

With a high-gee-ho, gee-humble ; 
"For there I can catch a good rat or a mouse," 

With a bimble, bamble, bumble. 

" But," says the old woman, " how will you go ? " 

With a high-gee-ho, gee-humble ; 
M You sha'n't have my nag, I protest and vow," 

With a bimble, bamble, bumble. 
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" No, no," says Tom, " IVe a plan of my own," 

With a high-gee-ho, gee-humble ; 
So he slid down the rainbow, and left her alone, 

With a bimble, bamble, bumble. 

So now, if you happen to visit the sky, 

With a high-gee-ho, gee-humble, 
And want to come back, you Tom's .way may try, 

With a bimble, bamble, bumble. 



THE SPINNERS. 

There once was a man that lived in a grand 
house, and he married a young lady that had been 
very tenderly brought up. 

In the house was everything that one could 
wish, and all of the finest, But the husband 
expected his wife to be able to spin twelve skeins 
of thread every day, besides attending to the house, 
and she could not spin a thread. This made the 
husband cross with her, and she soon became very 
unhappy. 

On6 day he started off on a long journey, after 
telling her that before his return he wanted her 
not only to learn how to spin, but to have spun 
a hundred skeins of thread. 
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Quite downcast, the poor wife took a walk 
along the hillside, till she came to a big flat stone, 
and then she sat down and began to cry. Soon 
she heard a strain of soft music, coming, it seemed 
to her, from beneath the stone. She quickly 
turned it over, and saw a cave, and in it six little 
women with green gowns, all spinning at their 
little wheels and singing. 

The lady stepped into the cave, and was kindly 
invited to a seat by the six little women, who kept 
on spinning. 

She observed that the mouth of each of the 
little women was drawn to one side; but, though 
curious enough, she did not inquire the reason. 

They asked her why she looked so unhappy, 
and she told them. "Moreover," said she, "my 
husband is a very rich man, and there is no need 
for my being able to spin." 

" Oh, is that all ? " said the little women, speak- 
ing out of their cheeks alike. 

"Yes, .but it is a great deal for me," said the 
lady; and her heart seemed to be breaking with 
distress. 

"We can easily get you out of your trouble," 
said the little women. " Just ask us to dinner on 
the day your husband returns home. We'll show 
you then how we'll manage him." 
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So they were invited to dinner. 

When the husband came home he found every 
one so busy preparing for dinner that he had no 
time to ask his wife about the thread ; and before 
he had once spoken to her on the subject, the com- 
pany arrived at the door. The six little women 
came in a coach-and-six, and were as fine as 
princesses, all in their gowns of green. 

The man was very polite, and showed them 
upstairs himself. 

They all sat down to dinner greatly pleased 
with one another, and everything went on agree- 
ably, till at length the husband said to the little 
women : 

"Ladies, I hope you will pardon my rudeness, 
but I should like to know why your mouths are 
all drawn to one side." 

"Oh!" they said at once, "it com.es from our 
constant spin — spin — spinning." 

"Is that so?" cried he; then, turning to his 
servants, he said : 

"John, Tom, Dick, every one of you, run and 
burn every rock, reel, and spinning-wheel in the 
house ; for I'll not have my wife spoil her pretty 
face with spin — spin — spinning." 

And the lady lived happily with her husband all 
the rest of her days. 
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WHAT THEY ALL DID. 
John Ball shot them all; 

John Scott made the shot, 
But John Ball shot them all. 

John Wiming made the priming, 
And John Scott made the shot ; 
But John Ball shot them all. 

John Brammer made the rammer, 
And John Wiming made- the priming, 
And John Scott made the shot, 
But John Ball shot them all. 

John Block made the stock, 
And John Brammer made the rammer, 
And John Wiming made the priming, 
And John Scott made the shot ; 
But John Ball shot them all. 

John Crowder made the powder, 
And John Block made the stock, 
And John Brammer made the rammer, 
And John Wiming made the priming, 
And John Scott made the shot; 
But John Ball shot them all 
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John Puzzle made the muzzle, 
And John Crowder made the powder, 
And John Block made the stock, 
And John Brammer made the rammer, 
And John Wiming made the priming, 
And John Scott made the shot; 
But John Ball shot them all. 



John Clint made the flint, 
And John Puzzle made fhe muzzle, 
And John Crowder made the powder, 
And John Block made the stock, 
And John Brammer made the rammer, 
And John Wiming made the priming, 
And John Scott made the shot; 
But John Ball shot them all. 



John Patch made the match, 
And John Clint made the flint, 
And John Puzzle made the muzzle, 
And John Crowder made the powder, 
And John Block made the stock, 
And John Brammer made the rammer, 
And John Wiming made the priming, 
And John Scott made the shot ; 
But John Ball shot them all. 
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TITTY MOUSE AND TATTY MOUSE. 

Titty Mouse and Tatty Mouse both lived in a 
house. 

Titty Mouse went gleaning, and Tatty Mouse 
went gleaning. So they both went gleaning. 

Titty Mouse gleaned an ear of corn, and Tatty 
Mouse gleaned an ear of corn. So they both 
gleaned an ear of corn. 

Titty Mouse made a pudding, and Tatty Mouse 
made a pudding. So they both made a pudding. 
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Tatty Mouse put her pudding into the pot to 
boil ; but when Titty went to put hers into the .pot, 
it fell over and scalded her to death. 

Then Tatty sat down and wept. 

A three-legged stool said, "Tatty, why do you 
weep ? " 

"Titty's dead/ 7 said Tatty, "and so I weep." 

" Then," said the stool, " I'll hop," 

So the stool hopped. 

Then a broom in the corner of the room said, 
•* Stool, why do you hop ? " 

"Oh," said the stool, "Titty's dead, and Tatty 
weeps, and so I hop ! " 

" Then," said the broom, " I'll sweep." 

So the broom began to sweep. 

Then said the door, " Broom, why do you sweep ? " 

"Oh," fi^id the broom, "Titty's dead, and Tatty 
weeps, and the stool hops, and $o I sweep ! " 

"Then," said the door, " I'll jar." 

So the door jarred. 

Then said the window, " Door, why do you jar ? " 

" Oh," said the door, " Titty's dead, and Tatty 
weeps, and the stool hops, and the broom sweeps, 
and so I jar!" 

" Then," said the window, " I'll creak." 

So the window creaked. 

Now, there was an old bench outside the house, 
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and when the window creaked the bench said, 
" Window, why do you creak ? " 

" Oh," said the window, " Titty's dead, and Tatty 
weeps, and the stool hops, and the broom sweeps, 
and the door jars, and so I creak ! " 

" Then," said the old bench, " I'll run around the 
house." 

So the old bench ran around the house. 

Now, there was a fine large walnut tree growing 
by the cottage, and the tree said to the bench, 
" Bench, why do you run around the house ?"" 

" Oh," said the bench, "Titty's dead, and Tatty 
weeps, and the stool hops, and the broom sweeps, 
and the door jars, and the window creaks, and so 
I run around the hduse ! " 

"Then," said the walnut tree, "I'll shed my 
leaves." * 

So the walnut tree shed its beautiful green leaves. 

Now, there was a little bird perched on one of 
the boughs of the tree, and when all the leaves 
fell it said, "Walnut tree, why do you shed your 
leaves ? " 

"Oh," said the tree, "Titty's dead, and Tatty 
weeps, and the stool hops, and the broom sweeps, 
and the door jars, and the window creaks, and the 
old bench runs around the house, and so I shed my 
leaves ! " 
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" Then," said the little bird, " HI moult all my 
feathers." 

So he moulted all his pretty feathers. 

Now, there was a little girl walking below, carry- 
ing a jug of milk for her brothers and sisters' sup- 
per, and when she saw the poor little bird moult 
all its feathers she said, " Little bird, why do you 
moult all your feathers?" 

"Oh," said the little bird, "Titty's dead, and 
Tatty weeps, and the stool hops, and the broom 
sweeps, and the doot jars, and the window creaks, 
and the old bench runs around the house, and the 
walnut tree sheds its leaves, and so I moult all my 
feathers ! " 

" Then," said the little girl, " I'll spill the milk." 

So she dropped the pitcher and spilled the milk. 

Now, there was a man near by thatching a rick, 
and when he saw the little girl spill the milk he said, 
" Little girl, what do you mean by spilling the 
milk? Your little brothers and sisters now will 
have to go without their supper." 

Then said the little girl, " Titty's dead, and Tatty 
weeps, and the stool hops* and the broom sweeps, 
and the door jars, and the window creaks, and the 
old bench runs around the house, and the walnut 
tree sheds its leaves, and the little bird moults all 
its feathers, and so I spilled the milk ! " 
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Then the great walnut free fell down with a 
crash, and upset the old bench and the house ; the 
house falling knocked the window out ; the window 
knocked the door down ; the door upset the broom ; 
the broom upset the stool; and poor little Tatty 
Mouse was buried beneath the ruins. 



THE FAIRY. 

Oh, who is so merry 

As the light-hearted fairy? 
He dances and sings 
To the sound of his wings, 

With a hey, and a heigh, and a ho ! 

Oh, who is so merry 

As the light-hearted fairy? 

His nectar he sips 

From the primrose's lips, 
With a hey, and a heigh, and a ho! 

Oh, who is so nerry 

As the light-hearted fairy? 
His night is the noon, 
And his sun is the moon, 

With a hey, and a heigh, and a ho ! 
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A PLEASANT DAY. 

Come, my children, come away, 
For the sun shines bright to-day ; 
Little children, come with me > 
Birds and brooks and posies see; 
Get your hats and come away, 
For it^is a pleasant day. 

Everything is laughing, singing, 
All the pretty flowers are springing; 
See the kitten, full of fun, 
Sporting in the brilliant sun; 
Children, too, may sport and play, 
For it is a pleasant day. 



PETER KLAUS. 

A goatherd named Peter Klaus, who tended his 
goats on the mountain, used to let them rest near 
an old wall, where he always counted them to see if 
they were all there. 

For some days he noticed that on coming to this 
spot one of his finest goats vanished every evening, 
and did not return to the herd for some time. One 
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evening the goatherd, watching very closely, saw 
the truant slip through a rent in the wall. Fol- 
lowing the goat, the goatherd entered a cave, the 
floor of which was covered with oats falling in a 
shower from the roof. Looking up, nothing could 
be seen, but at length the neighing and stamping of 
horses could be plainly heard. 

While Peter stood there, wondering how these 
horses could have come to the mountain, a lad came 
and made signs to follow him silently. The goat- 
herd did so, and crossing a walled court came to a 
glade, the sides of which were formed by rocky 
cliffs. Here he found twelve old men playing nine- 
pins on a level and fresh plot of grass. Peter 
was silently directed to set up the pins for 
them. 

At first his knees trembled as he did this, while 
he marked, with stolen glances, the long beards and 
the stout bodies of the old men. 

Soon, however, he lost all fear, and looked at 
everything about him with a steady gaze ; he even 
went so far as to take a drink from a pitcher that 
stood near. He felt refreshed at this, and as often 
as he felt tired he renewed his strength by apply- 
ing himself to the pitcher. At length sleep over- 
came him. 

When he awoke, he found himself once more in 
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the green space where he used to leave his goats. 
He rubbed his eyes, but could see nothing of either 
dog or goats. He saw with surprise the height to 
which the grass had grown, and bushes and trees 
which he did not remember. 

He started along the paths over which he used to 
drive his herd every day, but he could nowhere 
find any trace of his goats. Below him he saw 
the village, and he hurried down to look for 
them. 

The people whom he met were strange, and they 
dressed and spoke in a manner that was new to him. 
They stared at him when he asked about his goats, 
and they kept stroking their chins. At last he did 
the same, and was astonished to find that his beard 
had grown a foot long. 

He began now to think that he and all the world 
were crazy; and yet the mountain had not 
changed, and the houses, with their little gardens 
in front, were the same as he had seen them all his 
life. 

Shaking his head, he entered the village and 
went straight to his own house. He found it sadly 
fallen to decay. Before it lay a strange herd-boy 
in rags, and near him an old worn-out dog, that 
growled and showed his teeth at Peter. He passed 
through an opening which used to be closed by a 
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door, but found all within so dirty and empty that 
he staggered out again like a drunken man, and 
called his wife and children. But no one heard 
his voice. 

As he stood helpless in the road, women and 
children began to surround the strange old man 
with the long, hoary beard. The questions they 
asked only confused the poor man the more. At 
length, the name of a neighbor occurred to him, 
and he said: 

" Where's Kirt Steffen ? " 

All were silent, till an old woman said: 

"He left here twelve years ago." 

"Velten Meyer?" 

" God help him ! " said an old crone, leaning on a 
crutch. "Hp has been these fifteen years confined 
to the house, and he'll never leave it again." 

Peter thought he knew the old woman, but he 
had lost all desire of asking any more questions. 
At last, a brisk young woman, with a baby in her 
arms and a little girl by her side, made her way 
through the crowd. They looked, for all the world, 
like "his wife and children. 

" What is your name ? " cried Peter. 

"Maria." 

" And your father ? " 

" God have mercy on him ! Peter Klaus. It is 
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twenty years since we looked for him, day and 
night, on the mountain, when his goats came home 
without him. I was only seven years old at the 
time." 

The goatherd could not longer control himself. 

" I am Peter Klaus," he cried, " and no other ! w 
And he took the babe from his daughter's arms. 

The crowd stood like statues for a minute, till 
one and then another began to cry : 

" Here's Peter Klaus come back again ! Wel- 
come, neighbor, welcome, after twenty years ! 
Welcome, Peter Klaus I " 



SEVEN TIMES ONE. 

There's no dew left on the daisies and clover, 

There's no rain left in heaven ; 
I've said my " seven times " over and over, 

Seven times one are seven. 

I am old, so old I can write a letter; 

My birthday lessons are done; 
The lambs play always, they know no better — 

They are only one times one. 

4 
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O moon ! in the night I have seen you sailing 

And shining so round and low; 
You were bright — ah, bright ! but your light is 
failing ; 

You are nothing now but a bow. 




You moon, have you done something wrong in 
heaven, 

That God has hidden your face? 
I hope, if you have, you will soon be forgiven, 

And shine again in your place. 
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O velvet bee, you're a dusty fellow, 
You've powdered your legs with gold! 

O brave marsh Mary-buds, rich and yellow, 
Give me your money to hold I 

O columbine, open your folded wrapper, 
. Where two twin turtle-doves dwell! 

cuckoo-pint, toll me the purple clapper 
That hangs in your clear green bell ! 

And show me your nest, with the young ones 
in it — 
I will not steal it away; 

1 am old ! you may trust me, linnet, linnet — 
I am seven times one to-day. 

Jean Ingelow. 



THE FARMER AND HIS WIFE. 

There was an old man who lived in a wood, 

As you may plainly see; 
He said he could do as much work in one day 

As his wife could do in three. 

"With all my heart," the old woman said; 

"If that you will allow, 
To-morrow you'll stay at home in my stead, 

And I will drive the plough; 
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"But you must milk the Tidy cow, 
For fear that she go dry; 

And you must feed the little pigs 
That are within the sty; 
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"And you must mind the speckled hen, 

For fear she lay away; 
And you must reel the spool of yarn 

That I spun yesterday." 

The woman took a staff in hand, 
And went to drive the plough; 

The man a pail took in his hand, 
And went to milk the cow. 

But Tidy hinched, and Tidy flinched, 
And Tidy broke his nose, 
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And Tidy gave him such a blow 
The blood ran to his toes. 

"High, Tidy! Ho, Tidy! high! 

Tidy, do stand still! 
If ever I milk you, Tidy, again, 

'Twill be against my will." 







He went to feed the little pigs, 
That were within the sty; 

He hit his head against the beam, 
And made the blood to fly. 
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He went to mind the speckled hen. 

For fear she'd lay astray, 
And he forgot the spool of yarn 

His wife spun yesterday. 
When his wife came home, her field work done, 

He told her how wrong he had been; 
And should she ne'er do a day's work in her life, 

He'd never complain again. 

THANKSGIVING DAY. 

Over the river and through the wood, 
To grandfather's house we go; 

The horse knows the way 

To carry the sleigh 
Through the white and drifted snow. 

Over the river and through the wood — 
Oh, how the wind does blow ! 
It stings the toes 
And bites the nose, 
As over the ground we go. 

Over the river and through the wood 
Trot fast, my dapple-gray ! 
Spring over the ground, 
Like a hunting-hound ! 
For this is Thanksgiving Day. 

Lydia Maria Child. 
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THE FISHERMAN AND HIS WIFE. 

There was once a fisherman who lived with his 
wife in a hut close by the sea. One day as he sat 
on the shore, looking at the shining water and 
watching his line, all of a sudden his float bobbed 
under. In drawing in his line, he pulled a great 
fish out of the water. 

The fish spoke to him, and said : 

" I am not a real fish ; I am an enchanted prince. 
Spare my life. Put me in the water again, and let 
me go." 

"Well," said the fisherman, "I want to have 
nothing to do with a fish that can talk. So swim 
away as soon as you please." 

When the fish touched the water, he darted 
straight down to the bottom, leaving a long streak 
of blood behind him. 

When the man told his wife about this, she said : 

" Did you not ask him for anything ? " 

" No," said the man ; " what should I ask for ? " 

a Do you not know how meanly we live in this 
poor hut ? Go back, and tell the fish that we want 
a neat little cottage." 

The fisherman did not like to do this ; but still 
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he went to the sea, and the water looked all yellow 
and green. He sat at the water's edge, and said : 

"O man of the sea, 
Come listen to me ! 
For Alice my wife, 
Jhe plague of my life, 
Has sent me to beg a boon of thee." 




Then the fish came swimming to him, and said: 
" What does she want ? " 
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The fisherman answered: VMy wife says that 
when I caught you I ought to have asked you for 
something, before I let you go. She wants a neat 
little cottage." 

" Go home, then," said the fish ; " she is in the 
cottage now." 

So the man went home, and saw his wife 
standing at the door of a cottage. 

" Come in," said she. " Is not this better than 
our dirty little hut?" 

There were three pretty rooms in the cottage, and 
behind it a little garden with all sorts of flowerg 
and fruits, and a yard full of ducks and chickens. 

" How happily we shall live here ! " exclaimed 
the fisherman. 

" We will try to do so, at least," said his wife. 

Everything went well for a week or two, and 
then Alice said : 

"Husband, there is not room enough in this 
cottage, and the garden and poultry yard are too 
small. I should like to live in a great stone castle. 
So go to the fish and tell him what I want." 

" Wife," said the fisherman, " he may be angry if 
I go to him again. We ought to be content with 
the cottage." 
• " Nonsense ! " returned she ; " go along and do as 
I tell you." 
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Although his heart was heavy, the fisherman 
went on. When he came to the sea, it looked blue 
and gloomy, but it was quite calm. He went close 
to it, and said : 

" O man of the sea, 
Come listen to me! 
For Alice my wife, 
The plague of my life, 
Has sent me to beg a boon of thee." 

'" Well, what does she want now ? " asked the fish. 

" Ah," sadly replied the man, " my wife wants 
to live in a stone castle ! " 

" Go home, then," said the fish ; " she is now 
standing at the door of the castle." 

Away went the fisherman, and found his wife 
standing before a great castle. 

" Is not this grand ? " said she. 

They went into the castle together, and found 
servants on all sides, and rooms richly furnished 
and full of golden chairs and tables ; behind the 
castle was a garden, as well as a wood half a mile 
long full of sheep, goats, hares, and deer, and a 
court-yard with stables and cow-houses. 

" Well," said the man, " now we will live content 
and happy for the rest of our lives." 
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" Perhaps we may," said the wife, " but let us 
consider and sleep upon it before we make up our 
minds." 

The next morning she said: 

" This is all very well so far as it goes, but we 
must be king of all the land." 

"Wife, wife," said the man, "why should we 
wish to be king? I will not be king." 

"Then I will," said Alice. 

" But, wife," said he, " how can you be king ? 
The fish cannot make you king." 

"Husband," said she, "say no more about it, 
but go and try. I want to be king." 

So the man went away with a heavy heart. 
The sea had a dark gray color now, and was cov- 
ered with foam, as he called the fish to come and 
help him. 

"Well, what would she have now?" asked the 
fish. 

"Alas," said the man, "my wife wants to be 
king ! " 

" Go home," said the fish ; " she is now king." 

Then the fisherman went home, and as he came 
he saw a troop of soldiers, and he heard the 
sound of drums and trumpets. When he entered 
the palace he saw his wife sitting on a high 
throne of gold and diamonds, with a % golden 
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crown on her head, and lords and ladies all 
around her. 

"Well, wife," said the fisherman, "are you 
king?" 

"Yes," said she. "I am king." 

When he had lookecl at her for a long time, 
he said: 

" What a fine thing it is to be king ! Now 
we shall never have anything more to wish for." 

"I don't know about that," said she. " Never 
is a long time. I am king, it is true ; but I 
begin to be tired of it, and I think I should like 
to be emperor." 

" Why should you want to be emperor ? " asked 
the fisherman. 

* Husband," said she, "go to the fish and tell 
him I want to be emperor." 

"Ah, wife," replied the fisherman, "the fish 
cannot make an emperor ! And I should not like 
to ask for such a thing." 

" I am king, and you are my slave," said Alice ; 
" so go at once." 

As the fisherman went along, he said to him- 
self : 

• "This will come to no good. It is asking too 
much. The fish will be tired at last, and then it 
will be too late to repent." 
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When he arrived at the sea, the water was 
black and muddy, and a mighty whirlwind blew 
over it ; but he went to the shore, and repeated 
the words he had used before. 

" What would she have now ? " inquired the 
fish. 

" She wants to be emperor," replied the fisher- 
man. 

" Go home," said the fish ; " she now is em- 
peror." 

As he came near his home, the fisherman saw his 
wife sitting upon a lofty throne of solid gold, with 
a crown of rare jewels on her head. On each side 
of her stood guards in a row, ranging in height 
from the tallest giant to a little dwarf no bigger 
than one's finger. Before her stood princes and 
dukes and earls. 

The fisherman went up to her, and said: 

"Wife, are you emperor?" 

"Yes," said she, "I am emperor." 

"Well," replied he, "it is a grand thing to be 
emperor ; and now you must be content, for you can 
be nothing greater." 

"I will think about that," returned the wife. 
But she could not sleep all night for thinking what 
she should be next. At last morning came, and the 
sun rose. 
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" Ah ! " thought she, as she looked through the 
window, " why can I not control the rising of the 
sun ? " At this she went to her husband, and said : 

" Husband, go to the fish, and tell him I want to 
be lord of the sun and moon." 

The fisherman was half asleep ; but the thought 
of what his wife wanted startled him so that he fell 
out of bed. 

" Alas, wife ! " said he, " cannot you be content to 
be emperor?" 

" No," said she, " I am very uneasy, and cannot 
bear to see the sun and moon rise without my leave. 
Go to the fish directly." 

Then the man went, trembling for fear. As he 
drew near the shore, a dreadful storm arose, so that 
the rocks shook, the heavens became black, the 
lightning played, the thunder rolled, and the sea was 
covered with high black waves, topped with a crown 
of white foam. 

The fisherman came to the shore, and said : 

"O man of the sea, 
Come listen to me ! 
For Alice my wife, 
The plague of my life, 
Has sent me to beg a boon of thee." 

" What does she want now ? " asked the fish. 
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" Ah," replied the fisherman, " she wants to be 
lord of- the sun and moon." 

"Go home," said the fish, "to your dirty hut 
again." 

And there they live to this very day. 



MY LADY WIND. 

My Lady Wind, my Lady Wind, 
Went round about the house to find 
t A chink to set her foot in; 
She tried the keyhole in the door, 
She tried the crevice in the floor, 
And drove the chimney soot in. 

And there one night when it was dark, 
She blew up such a tiny spark 

That all the town was bothered ; 
From it she raised such flame and smoke 
That many in great terror woke, 

And many more were smothered. 

And thus when once, my little dears, 
A whisper reaches itching "ears — 
% The same will come, you'll find : 
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Take my advice, restrain the tongue, 
Remember what old nurse has sung 
Of busy Lady Wind. 



THE FOX'S ADVENTURES, 

The fox jumped up on a moonlight night, 
When the stars were shining, and all things bright 
" Oho ! " said the fox, " it's a very fine night 
For me to go through the town, e-oh ! " 

But when he came very near to a stile, 
He lifted his ears and listened awhile ; 
" Oho ! " said the fox, " it's but a short mile 
From this to yonder wee town, e-oh ! " 

Now, when the fox came to the farmer's gate, 
What should he see but the farmer's drake ! 
" I love you well for your master's sake, 
And long to be picking your bone, e-oh ! " 

Then the farmer got up, in his red night-cap, 
And vowed he would catch the fox in a trap. 
But the fox was too cunning, as it did hap, 
And ran through the town, the town, e-oh # ! 
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And as lie got to the top of the hill, 
He blew his trumpet both loud and shrill, 
And patted himself \fith right good will, 
For he'd safely come through the town, e-oh ! 

When the fox in safety came to his den, 
And saw his good wife and his young ones ten, 
" You're welcome," said they, " but go again, 
And bring us nice meat from the town, e-oh ! " 

" My dears," said the fox, " if you only knew 
The fearful peril I've just passed through, 
You'd keep me at home; but for love of you, 
I'm off again to the town, e-oh ! " 

The fox, his young ones, and his wife 
Had ne'er eaten mustard all their life; 
They ate their meat without fork or knife, 
And they loved to be picking a bone, e-oh ! 

The gray goose ran from behind the haystack; 
" Oho ! " said the fox, " you are very fat ; 
You'll grease my beard and ride on my back 
From this to yonder wee town, e-oh ! " 

The farmer's wife jumped up out of bed, 

And out of the window popped her head ; 

u O husband ! O husband ! the geese are all dead, 

For the fox has been through the town, e-oh ! '' 
5 
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The farmer loaded his pistol with lead, 
And shot the old rogue of a fox through the head. 
" Aha ! " said the farmer, " I think you're quite dead, 
And no more you'll trouble the town, e-oh ! " 



HANS IN LUCK. 



After Hans had served his master for seven 
years, he said: 

u Master, my time is up, and I should be glad to 

go home to my mother. 
Please give me my 
wages." 

The master an- 
swered : "You have 
served me faithfully 
and well; your reward 
shall equal your ser- 
vice." 

So saying, he gave 

Hans a lump of gold as 

big as his head. Hans 

pulled out his handkerchief, wrapped the gold in 

it, put it on his shoulder, and set out for home. 

As he went on, and became tired, he met a horse 
man riding merrily by on a lively horse. 
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"Ah," said Hans, "what a fine thing it is to 
ride ! You sit as steadily as in a chair ; you 
stumble over no stones, save your shoes, and go 
wherever you want to." 

The rider, hearing him, called out: "Why do you 
go on foot then?" 

"I have to," answered Hans, "for I have to carry 




this lump home. Of course it is gold, but I cannot 
hold my head straight, and my shoulder is sore." 

"I'll tell you what we'll do," said the rider; "we 
will exchange : I will give you my horse, and you 
can give me your lump." 

"All right," said Hans; "but I tell you, you'll 
have to crawl along with it." 

The rider got down, took the gold, helped Hans 
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up and placed the bridle in his hands, saying : " If 
you want to go fast, just click your tongue and say, 
'Get up!'" 

Hans was very much pleased, as he sat upon the 
horse and rode away so bold and free. After a 
time he thought he should like to go a little faster, 
so he clicked his tongue and said, "Get up !" The 
horse then started off on a gallop, and before Hans 
knew what he was about he was thrown into a 
ditch. His horse would have run ciff had it not 
been for a farmer who just then came up with his 
cow. 

Hans got up, and said, " Riding is no joke when 
you have a beast like this. I wish I had a cow like 
yours. Then I could walk along quietly behind 
her, and have milk, butter, and cheese every day 
into the bargain." 

"Well," said the farmer, "if you are so fond 
of my cow, I will give her for your horse." 

" Done ! " cried Hans, merrily. 

The farmer jumped upon the horse, and away he 
rode. Hans drove off with his cow, and thought 
his trade a lucky one. 

" If I can get a piece of bread," he said, " I can 
eat butter and cheese with it as often as I like. 
If I am thirsty, I can milk my cow. What more 
do I want?" 
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Then he drove his cow along the road to his' 
mother's home. 

As midday drew near, the heat became greater, 
and Hans found himself on a moor which it took 
about an hour to cross. He felt the heat very much 
and became very thirsty. 

" I have a cure for my thirst," said he ; u I will 
milk my cow." 

He tied her to a tree, and tried to milk her into 
his leather cap ; but not a drop of milk came. He 
was so clumsy that the cow could not remain quiet, 
and at last gave him such a blow on the head that 
he lay senseless on the ground. 

Just as he was becoming conscious, a butcher 
came along with a wheelbarrow, in which lay a 
young pig. 

"What's the matter?" said he. 

Hans told him what had happened. 

The butcher handed him his flask, and said, 
" Here, refresh yourself. Your cow is an old beast, 
fit only for the plough or the butcher." 

" Is that so ? " said Hans. " It certainly is a fine 
thing to have plenty of meat in the house. But I 
do not care for beef. A young pig like that would 
be different. Besides, there are the sausages ! " 

" Well," said the butcher, " I will exchange with 
you, if you want it." 
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" Heaven repay you for your kindness ! " 
Hans gave up the cow, and the cord which bound 
the pig in the barrow was placed in his hand. 

Everything seemed to please Hans; if he met 
with any trouble, it was set right at once. 

Soon he was joined by a lad carrying a fine white 

goose* under his arm. 
They said good 
morning to each 
other, and the boy 
said that he was 
taking the goose to 
a feast. 

"Just lift her," 

said he ; " how heavy 

she is ! She has been 

fattening for the 

past eight weeks." 

" Yes," said Hans, as he weighed her in one hand, 

" she is a good weight ; but my pig is a good one, 

too." 

The lad looked from one side to the other, and 
shook his head. " Look here," he said at length, 
" it may not be all right with your pig. The mayor 
of the village has just had one stolen. I am afraid 
this is the one. It will be a bad thing for you if 
you are caught." 
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Hans was frightened. " Can you not help me out 
of this trouble ? " said he. " Take my pig and give 
me .your goose." 

"I shall risk something by that," said the lad; 
"but I will not be the cause of getting you into 
trouble." So he took the cord and drove the pig 
away by a side path. 

Poor Hans, free from care, went along with the 
goose under his arm. " When I think over the 
matter," he said, " I have gained by the exchange. 
First there is the good roast-meat, then the fat 
which will drip from it, and the beautiful white 
feathers. How glad my mother will be ! " 

As he was going through the last village, he met 
a scissors-grinder, who was singing gayly while the 
wheel went round. 

Hans stood still and looked on ; at last he 
spoke : 

"All must go well with you, you are so merry 
with your grinding." 

" Yes," answered the grinder ; " a man should be 
happy when he finds gold in his pocket as often as 
he puts his hand into it. But where did you buy 
that fine goose ? " 

" I did not buy it ; I gave my pig for it." 

"And the pig?" 

"That I got for a cow?" 
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"And the cow?" 
"I took that for my horse." 
" And the horse ? " 

"I gave for that a lump of gold as big as my 
head." 

"And the gold?" 

"That was my wages for seven years." 

"Well, if you can 
only get so far as 
to hear the money 
jingle in your 
pocket whenever 
you stand up, your 
fortune will be 
made." 

" How can I man- 
age that ? " asked 
Hans. 

" You must' be- 
come a grinder, like 
me ; nothing is 
needed but a grindstone. I have one here. It 
is worn a little, but you need not give me any- 
thing for it but your goose. Will you do it ? " 

" How can you doubt it ? " answered Hans. " I 
shall be the luckiest fellow on earth. I do not 
need to bother about anything, if I can have 
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money whenever I put my hand in my pocket." 
So he handed over the goose and received the 
grindstone in exchange. 

"Now," said the grinder, taking up a common 
stone that lay by him, "here is a strong stone 
for you into the bargain ; you can straighten your 
old nails on it. Take it and keep it carefully." 

Hans took up the stones and went on his way 
with a glad heart. Soon, however, as he had 
been on foot since daybreak, he began to feel 
tired and hungry. At last he could hardly go on, 
and he was forced to stop every few minutes. 
Then he could not help thinking how pleasant 
it would be if he had not to carry his load. 

Coming to a field he saw a well, and there he 
thought he could rest and take a drink of cool 
water. That he might not injure the stones, he 
laid them carefully by his side on the edge of the 
well. But as he was about to stoop and drink, he 
slipped and pushed both the stones into the water. 

When Hans saw them sinking to the bottom, 
he jumped for joy at being delivered without any 
reproach to himself from those heavy stones which 
had been the only things that troubled him. 

"I am the luckiest man under the sun," cried 
he. He then ran on with a light . heart, until he 
reached his mother's cottage. 
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THE LITTLE HARE. 



Beyond the palings of the park 
A hare had made her form, 

Beneath a drooping fern, that gave 
A shelter snug and warm. 

She slept until the daylight came, 
And all things were awake, 

And then the hare, with noiseless step, 
Crept softly from the brake. 
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She stroked her whiskers with her paws, 

Looked timidly around 
With open eyes, and ears erect 

That caught the smallest sound. 

The field-mouse rustled in the grass, 

.The squirrel in the trees, 
But Puss was not at all afraid 
Of common sounds like these. 

She frisked and gambolled with delight, 

And cropped a leaf or two 
Of clover and of tender grass, 

That glistened in the dew. 

What was it, then, that made her start 

And run away so fast ? 
She heard the distant sound of hounds, 

She heard the huntsman's blast. 

Hoy !-tally-ho ! Hoy !-tally-ho ! 

The hounds are in full cry; 
Ehew ! ehew ! in scarlet coats 

The men are sweeping by. 

So off she sets with a spring and a bound, 
Over the meadows and open ground, 
Faster than hunter, and faster than hound; 
And on — and on — till she lost the sound, 
And away went the little hare. 
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THE BLIND MAN AND THE LAME MAN. 



A blind man, having lost his way, happened to 
stumble against a lame 'man who could not get out 
of the road. 

" Help me, my good fellow, into the path," said 
the blind man. 

" How can I do that," said the other, " since I am 
hardly able to drag myself along ? But you seem 
to be a sturdy fellow. Suppose we join forces. 
Take me on vour back, and so we will travel 
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together. I will warn you of any danger that may 
lie in the way, and see that you keep to the road. 
You will then have the benefit of my sight, while I 
will enjoy the power of your strong limbs." 

"With all my heart," said the blind man. 

And so they went on together, each making light 
of his misfortune in the help given by the other. 



"THE CRADLE-BOAT." 

Baby is sailing away in a boat, — 

Rock, little baby, rock! 
Never a sailor so sleepy afloat, — 

Rock, little baby, rock ! 
Birdies have gone to their nest in the tree,— 
They never made such a voyage as we ; 
Over the billows we bound merrily, — 

Rock, little baby, rock ! 

Purple and golden now glimmers the sun, — 

Rock, little baby, rock ! 
Half of our voyage is over and done, — 

Rock, little baby, rock ! 
Oh, the fair shore that we sail to afar ! 
There every shell is as bright as a star; 
There all the roses the prettiest are; 

Rock, little baby, rock ! 
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Mother is guiding her sailor, so bright, — 

Rock, little baby, rock ! 
She will keep watch, so a kiss for good-night ; 

Rock, little baby, rock ! 
Close to the harbor of Sleep now we sail ; . 
Softly we anchor from Care's weary gale; 
Back we shall come when the morning we hail,- 

Rock, little baby, rock ! 

John Keynton. 



THE PASSENGER AND THE PILOT. 

During a storm at sea a ship was tossed here and 
there by the waves. At one moment it would rise 
to a great height, only to be dashed again into the 
yawning depth. 

The passengers were in mortal terror, for they 
feared that each moment would be their last. All 
this while the pilot remained calmly at his post, 
and guided the vessel steadily on its course. 

When the storm had somewhat quieted, and the 
sea became less rough, a passenger went to the 
pilot and asked him why he followed such a dan- 
gerous way of earning a living. 

" I was brought up to it by my father, who was 
a pilot before me, and died at sea." 
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"And how came he to be a pilot?" asked the 
passenger. 

"He was brought up to it by his father, who also 
died at sea/' answered the pilot. 

"And are you not afraid to go to sea, when it 
has cost the lives of your father and your grand- 
father?" said the passenger. 

" Afraid ? Not at all ! Must we not all die ? Is 
your father dead?" 

"Yes, but he died on his bed." 

" Well, and are you not afraid to go to bed ? If 
God watches over us wherever we are, why should 
I be more afraid to go to sea than you to go to 
your bed ? " 



THE STAR. 

Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
How I wonder what you are ! 
Up above the world so high, 
Like a diamond in the sky. 

When the blazing sun is gone, 
When he nothing shines upon, 
Then you show your little light, 
Twinkle, twinkle, all the night. 
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Then the traveller in the dark 
Thanks you for your tiny spark: 
He could not see which way to go, 
If you did not twinkle so. 

In the dark-blue sky you keep, 
And often through my curtains peep, 
For you never shut your eye 
Till the sun is in the sky. 

As your bright and tiny spark 
Lights the traveller in the dark, 
Though I know not what you are, 
Twinkle, twinkle, little star. 



THE SANDMAN. 

In the evening, when children are sitting quietly 
at the table, the Sandman comes softly up-stairs, 
opens the door very gently, and all of a sudden 
throws sand in the children's eyes. He then glides 
behind and breathes lightly upon their necks, and 
the little heads become, oh ! so heavy. 

When the children are asleep he sits down upon 
the bed with an umbrella under each arm. Oue 
umbrella, which has pictures painted on it, he holds 
over good children, and then they have the most 
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delightful dreams. The other umbrella, which has 
nothing on it, he holds over naughty children, so 
that they wake in the morning without having 
dreamed at all. 

The Sandman came every night for a week to a 
little boy named Harry. These are the stories that 
were told. There are seven of them, one for each 
night of the week. 

Monday. 

" I will decorate your room," said the Sandman, 
as soon as he had got Harry into bed. Then the 
flowers in the flower-pots grew up into large trees, 
whose long branches stretched to the ceiling and 
along the walls, so that the room looked like a 
beautiful arbor. All these branches were full of 
flowers, and every flower was more beautiful than 
the rose, and had as pleasant a smell. Moreover, 
could you have tasted them, you would have found 
them sweeter than preserves. But, at that moment, 
a loud wailing was heard in the table-drawer, 
where Harry's school-books were kept. 

" What is the matter ? " said the Sandman, going 
up to the table, and taking out the drawer. There 
lay the slate, on which the figures were pressing 
and squeezing each other, because a wrong figure 
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had got into the sum ; the pencil hopped and 
skipped about like a little dog — it wanted to help 
the sum, but could not. A little further off lay 
Harry's copy-book ; its complaining and moaning 
were very unpleasant. At the beginning of every 
line on each page there stood a large letter with a« 
little letter by its side — that was the copy ; then 
came the other letters, intended to look like the 
copy. Harry had written these ; but they looked 
as if they had fallen over the lines, on which they 
ought to have stood. 

" Look, this is the way you must hold your- 
selves," said the copy ; " look slanting — just so." 

" Oh ! we would like to do so," said Harry's let- 
ters ; " but we cannot, we are so badly made." 

"Then you shall have some of the ' children's 
powders," said the Sandman. 

" Oh, no ! " cried they, and stood so straight that 
it was a pleasure to see them. 

" Well, I cannot tell you any more stories now," 
said the Sandman; " I must drill these letters: right, 
left !— right, left ! " So he drilled the letters till 
they looked as straight and perfect as only lettere 
in a cojJy can be. However, after the Sandman 
had gone away, and when Harry looked at them 
the next morning, they were as miserable and badly 
formed as ever. 
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Tuesday. 

As soon as Harry was in bed, the Sandman came 
with his little magic wand and touched all the 
pieces of furniture in the room. Then thej began 
to talk, but only abgut themselves. 

Over the wardrobe there hung a picture in a gilt 
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frame ; there you might see tall trees, flowers blos- 
soming in the grass, and a river that wound itself 
round the wood, passing many a grand old castle 
on its way to the sea. 

The Sandman touched the picture with his magic 
wand, and at once the birds began to sing, the 
boughs of the trees waved to and fro, and the 
clouds actually flew, so that one could see their 
shadows flit over the landscape. 

The Sandman then lifted little Harry up to the 
frame, and Harry put his legs into the picture, so 
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that he stood amid the tall grass. He ran to the 
water's edge and sat down on a little boat, painted 
red and white, with sails glittering like silver ; six 
swans, with golden wreaths round their necks and 
bright* blue stars upon their heads, drew the boat 
along near a green wood,, where the trees were 
telling stories about •robbei'S and witches, and the 
flowers were talking of the pretty little fairies, and 
telling what the butterflies had said to them. 

Beautiful fishes with scales like gold and silver 
swam behind the boat, every now and then leaping 
up so that the water was splashed over Harry's 
head; birds, red and blue, great and small, flew 
after him in two long rows. They all wished to 
accompany Harry, and every one of them had a 
story to tell. 

What a pleasant voyage it was ! The woods 
were at one time thick and gloomy, then like 
beautiful gardens beaming with flowers and sun- 
shine. Large palaces, built of glass or marble, rose 
from among the trees; young princesses stood in 
the balconies — these were little girls whom Harry 
knew well, and with whom he had often played. 
They stretched out their hands to him, each hold- 
ing a pretty little image made of sugar, such as are 
seen in confectioners' shops. Harry seized the end 
of one of these little images as he sailed by, and 
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a princess kept hold of the other — so each got 
half. 

At every castle little princes were keeping 
guard; they shouldered their golden swords, and 
showered down raisins and tin soldiers just like 
real princes. Harry sometimes sailed thrpugh 
woods, sometimes through large halls, or the middle 
of a town. He passed through the town in which 
his nurse lived — she who had brought him up from 
his infancy, and who loved him so much. She 
nodded and beckoned to him as he passed by, and 
sang the pretty verses she had herself composed 
and sent to him. 

"How many, many hours I think on thee, 

My own dear HaiTy, still my pride and joy ! 
How have I hung delighted over thee, 

Kissing thy rosy cheeks, my darling boy J 

"Thy first low T accents it was mine to hear, 

To-day my farewell words to thee shall fly. 
Oh ! may the Lord, thy shield, be ever near, 
And fit thee for a mansion in the sky ! " 

And all m the birds sang with her, the flowers 
danced upon their stalks, and the old trees nodded 
their heads, whilst the Sandman told stories to 
them also. 
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Wednesday. 

Oh, how the rain came down ! Harry could 
hear it even in his sleep, and when the Sandman 
opened the window the water came in so fiercely 
that there was quite a lake in front of the house, 
and on it a splendid ship. 

"Will you sail with me, little Harry? " said the 
Sandman. "If you will, you shall visit foreign 
lands to-night, and be here again by morning." 

As soon as Harry, dressed in his Sunday clothes, 
was in the ship, the weather all of a sudden cleared 
up, and he and the Sandman floated down the 
street, cruised round the church, and before long 
were sailing upon the wide sea. They quickly lost 
sight of land, and could see only a number of 
stores, that were going to a warmer countiy. The 
storks were flying one after another, and were 
already very far from land. One of them, however, 
was so weary that his wings 'could scarcely bear 
him up any longer ; he was last in the train, and 
was soon far behind the others ; he sank lower and 
lower, with his wings outspread ; he still endeav- 
ored to move them, but in vain; his wings touched 
the ship's ; cordage, he slid down the sail, and, 
bounce ! there he stood on the deck ! 

The cabin-boy put him into the place where the 
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hens, ducks, aud turkeys were kept; and the poor 
stork stood amongst them as though he felt very 
much out of place. 

" See, what a foolish fellow ! " said all the hens. 

But the stork told them about his warm Africa, 
about the pyramids, and about the ostrich, that 
races through the deserts like a wild horse. The 
ducks did not understand him, and pushed each 
other, saying, " Do not we all agree in thinking him 
very stupid ? " 

" Yes, indeed, he is stupid ! " said the turkey, and 
began to gobble. 

So the stork was silent, and thought of his Africa. 

" You have really very pretty slender legs ! " said 
the turkey ; " what did they cost a yard ? " 

" Quack, quack, quack ! " all the ducks began to 
titter; but the stork seemed not to have heard the 
question. 

"You might just as well have laughed with 
them," said the turkey to him, " for it was a cap- 
ital joke ! But perhaps it was not high enough for 
you ? What grand ideas he has ! Let us go on 
amusing ourselves." 

.Then he gobbled, the hens cackled, and the ducks 
quacked ; so all together they made a horrid noise. 

Harry now went to the hen-house, opened the 
door, and called the stork. He had. rested himself, 
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and he jumped upon deck and bowed his head to 
Harry as if to thank him. He then spread his 
wings and flew away — whilst the hens cackled, the 
ducks quacked, and the turkey turned red as fire. 
"To-morrow, we will have you all made into 
soup ! " said Harry ; then he awoke, and found 
himself in his own little bed. A strange journey 
had he and the Sandman taken that night. 
« 

Thursday. 

"I'll tell you what," said the Sandman; "do not 
be afraid, and you shall see a little mouse ! " He 
held out his hand, with the pretty little animal in 
it. "She has come to invite you to a wedding; 
there are two little mice here who intend to be 
married this very night. They live under the floor 
of the dining-room." 

"But how can I get through the little hole?" 
asked Harry. 

" Let me take care of that," said the Sandman. " I 
will make you very little ! " And he touched Harry 
with the magic wand, and he became smaller and 
smaller, till at last he was no larger than his own 
fingers. " Now you can borrow the tin soldier's 
clothes ; I think they will just fit you ; and it is so 
grand to wear a uniform when you are in company." 
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" Ah, yes ! " said Harry ; and in another moment 
he was dressed like the prettiest little tin soldier. 

" Will you have the goodness to sit down in your 
mother's thimble ? " said the little mouse. " In that 
case I shall feel honored by drawing you. 1 ' 

" What ! will you really take so much trouble ? " 
said Harry; and away they went to the mouse's 
wedding. 

They first came to a long passage, under the 
floor, which was high enough for the thimble to be 
drawn along through it. 

" Is there not a pleasant smell here ? " said the 
mouse, who was drawing the thimble. " The whole 
passage is covered with rind of bacon; there is 
nothing more delightful ! " 

They now entered the bridal apartment ; the lady 
mice stood on the right-hand side, whispering mer- 
rily together ; and on the left side stood the gentle- 
men mice, stroking their whiskers. In the middle 
of the room the bride and bridegroom were seen, 
standing in the scooped-out rind of a cheese. 
Strangers were arriving every moment ; the mice 
almost trod each other to death; and the bridal 
pair had placed themselves just in the centre of the 
door-way, so that one could get neither out nor in. 
The whole room was, like the passage, covered with 
the rind of bacon. This was all the entertainment 
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given ; for dessert, however, a pea was exhibited, 
in which a little mouse belonging to the family had 
bitten the initials of the married couple. Was not 
this a pretty idea ? 

All the mice agreed that the wedding was ex- 
tremely genteel, and the conversation delightful. 
k So now Harry returned home ; he had certainly 
been in most distinguished company ; but still, he 
felt as though he had rather lowered himself by 
becoming so small and wearing the uniform of one 
of his own tin soldiers. 

Friday. 

" What a number of old people there are always 
wanting to have me with them," said the Sand- 
man, " especially those who have done anything 
wicked. 'Dear, good Sandman,' they say to me, 
1 we cannot sleep a wink all night ; we lie awake, 
and see all our bad deeds sitting on the edge of 
the bed, like little ugly goblins, and sprinkling 
scalding water over us. If you will only come 
and drive them away, so that we could have a little 
sleep.' And then they sigh so deeply, i We will be 
sure to pay you well, — good-night, the money is 
lying at the window.' But I do not come for 
money," added the Sandman. 
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"What are we to do to-night?" asked Harry. 

" Would you like to go again to a wedding ? The 
one of which I am now speaking is of another kind 
from yesterday's. Your Sister's great doll, that looks 
like a inan, and is called Herman, is going to marry 
the doll Bertha ; moreover, it is her birthday, so they 
will, doubtless, receive a great many presents." 

"Oh, yes! I know that already," said Harry; 
"whenever the dolls want new clothes my sister 
calls it either their birthday or their wedding-day. 
They must certainly have . been married a hundred 
times already." 

" Yes ; but to-night they will be married for the 
hundred-and-first time, and when it has come to that 
number they can never be married again. So this 
time the wedding will be splendid ! Just look ! " 

And Harry looked upon the table, where stood 
the little doll's house; the windows were lighted 
up, and tin soldiers presented arms at the door. 
The bride and bridegroom were sitting on the 
ground and leaning against the leg of the table; 
they seemed very thoughtful — there was, perhaps, 
good reason for being so. But the Sandman had 
meanwhile put on grandmother's black gown, and 
married them. When the ceremony was over, all 
the furniture in the room began singing a pretty 
song, which had been written by the lead-pencil. 
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Then the presents were brought in. 

" Shall we go into the country or make a tour in 
some foreign land ? " asked the bridegroom. So the 
swallow, who had travelled a good deal, and the 
old hen, who had hatched five broods of chickens, 
were consulted. The swallow spoke of beautiful 
warm countries, where bunches of grapes, large and 
heavy, hang on the vines ; where the air is balmy 
and the mountains are tinged with various hues, 
such as are never known here. 

" But they have not our green cabbages ! " said the 
hen. "One summer I and all my chickens lived 
in the countiy. There was a gravel-pit in which 
we might go and scrape about ; besides, we had ac- 
cess to a garden full of green cabbages. Oh ! how 
green they were ! I cannot imagine anything more 
beautiful." 

"One head of cabbage looks exactly like another," 
said the swallow, " and then we have wet weather 
here often enough ! " 

"You get accustomed to that," said the hen. 

" It gets so cold that it freezes ! " 

"That is good for the cabbages," said the hen; 
" but it can be warm sometimes. Did we not, four 
years ago, have a summer which lasted five weeks ? 
It was so hot that one could hardly breathe. 
Then, too, we have not all the wild animals which 
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they have in foreign countries, and we are free from 
robbers. Any one who does not think our country 
the most beautiful of all, does not deserve to live 
in it ! " and at these words tears rolled down the 
hen's cheeks. " I, too, have travelled ; I have been 
twelve miles in a coop. There is no pleasure at all 
in travelling." 

" The hen is a sensible animal ! " said the doll 
Bertha. " I do not wish to travel over the moun- 
tains, to be always going up and down ! No ; we 
will go to the gravel-pit, and walk in the garden 
among the cabbages." 

And so it was settled. 

Saturday. 

"Now, tell me some stories," said little Harry, 
as- soon as the Sandman had put him to sleep. 

" We shall have no time for them this evening," 
said the Sandman, spreading his picture umbrella 
over him. " By to-morrow morning all the world 
must be put in order, for it is Sunday. I must 
away to the fields, to see that the winds are sweep- 
ing the dust off the grass and leaves. I must take 
down the stars, in order to brighten them. I put 
them into my apron ; but first they must be num- 
bered, and the holes in which they fit, up in the 
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sky, must be numbered also, that every one may re- 
turn to its proper place ; else we should have too 
many falling stars, one coming down after another." 
" Listen to me, good Mr. Sandman," said an old 
portrait, which hung by the wall, near where 
Harry wafe sleeping. "Do you know that I am 
Harry's great-grandfather ? I am much obliged to 




you for telling the boy stories ; but you must not 
puzzle him. Stars cannot be taken down and 
brightened ; they are bodies like our earth." 

" Many thanks, old great-grandfather ! " said the 
Sandman, " many thanks ! Thou «rt certainly 
very old, but I am older still ! I am. an old 
heathen; the Greeks and Romans called me the 
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god of dreams. I know how to deal with great 
and small ! " 

And presently Harry awoke. 

Sunday. 

" Good evening ! " said the Sandman ; and Harry 
nodded his head to him, and jumped up to turn his 
great-grandfather's portrait to the wall, in order 
that he might not interrupt them, as yesterday. 

"Now you shall tell me stories abput the five 
green peas that all lived in one pod ; and about the 
cock courting the hen; and about the darning- 
needle, that was so fine that she fancied herself a 
sewing-needle." 

" You may have too much of a good thing ! " said 
the Sandman. "I would rather show you some- 
thing else ; I will show you my brother. He never 
comes more than once to any one ; and those whom 
he visits he take§ on his horse. He knows only 
two stories ; the one very delightful, such as no one 
in the world can imagine ; the other so dreadful, so 
horrible — it is not to be described." And the 
Sandman lifted little Harry up to the window, say- 
ing, "There is my brother, the other sandman — he is 
also called Death ! You see he is not so frightful 
as he is represented in picture-books, where he 
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seems to be all bones; no, he wears clothes em- 
broidered with silver ; it is the gayest of uniforms ! 
A mantle of black velvet flutters over his horse be- 
hind him. See how he gallops ! " 

And Harry saw the other sandman ride on, and 
take old and young with him on his horse, but he 
always asked first what sort of a journal they had 
to show. 

" Good," they all replied. " Yes, but let me see 
it," said he ; so they were obliged to show it to him, 
and all those who had " Very good " written in it, 
were put in front of the horse, and they heard the 
story that was so delightful ; but those who had 
" Pretty good," or " Bad," inscribed in their jour- 
nals, were obliged to get up behind, and listen to 
the horrible story. They trembled and wept, and 
tried to jump down from the horse's back ; but they 
were as firmly fixed as if they had grown there. 

"Death is a most beautiful sandman," said 
Harry ; " I am not afraid of him." 

"You should not be," said the Sandman; "but 
take care that you have a good journal to show." 

"Now you are very instructive," muttered the 
great-grandfather's portrait. 

These are the stories of the Sandman; perhaps he 
himself may tell you more this evening. 

Hans Christian Andersen. 
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